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arains. 
ture of money from the farm, they pay bet- 
ter than trying to grow on the farm every- 
thing that has to be fe, as used to be the | 


Though these require the expend'- 





|motto with old-fashioned farmers. It is | 
Oficial Organ of the N. B. Agricultural Society only since Eastern farmers learned t> sup- | 
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AGRICULTURAL, 


— etn ttn, inn 
How Much Land for a Cow! 


In nothing connected with the dairy | 
business is there a wider difference between | 
old and new methods than in the kind of 
feed given cows, and the amount of land | 
that is required for their support. As we) 
remarked last week, the origiral dairy) 
regions were in localities where epsings of | 
never-falling water abourde’, and where | 
grass was the main dependence. Grass | 
pastured in summer, and mown for hay as 
winter feed, is altogether too costly for feed 
and land to be afforded now. Besides | 
meadow hay, either natural grass or timc- | 
thy is a much poorer winter feed for 
cows than corn stalks, especially if the 
soft corn and nubbins are fed with she 
stalks. This is probably the best way to 
use nubbins and soft corn. The cov, 
being a ruminant, will chew asain the 
corn after it has come ap from the first 
stomach, and get much nourishment from 
the cob. If some of the grains remain un- 
digested and paw through the excrement, 
some store pigs will root over the cows’ 
droppings and leave not a grain goto waste. 
lhis will not affect the pork, as the pig will | 
not be batchered for mor tae after, and the 
sweetoess of its flesh is altogether depend- 
ent on its feed during the last months of 
fattening. 

With good, rich land kept always in 
grasr, two, three and even four acres will | 
be needed to winter and summer a cow.) 
Where the land is rocky or poor it may re- 
quire. five asres to a cow, besides buying 
some grain or meal as extra feed in winter. 
It is always trae economy to purchase bran, 
wheat middlings or grain meal to feed to 
cows that havea hay diet in winter. It 





makes the hay go farther, and whenever a 
farmer makes close calou/aNons he finds 
that for milk production at least, hay is the 
most expensive feed he can purchase. | 
One of the cheapest of all cow feeds is lin- | 
seed and cotton-seed meal, though neither 
can be fed in large amounts nor without 
being mixed with chopped hay or straw, to 
give more bulk with the same nutrition 
Even corn and oats should be ground and 
mixed with cat hay or straw to get the best 
results from feeding hemt. If the whole 
mess is well steamed and a little salt added, 
it makes the cow eat it with avidity, and 
the moletare from steaming the food greatly | 
stimulates the secretion of milk. In the) 
writer’s boyhood dry hay was the staple) 
food for cows in winter, though mach of it} 
in western New York was clover hay, 
was only given sparingly, with dried corn | 
fodder as a side ration. 

With the introduction of the siloto keep) 
green cornstalks in succulent condition for 
witter feed there camea revolution in the 
feeding of cows. It enormously increased 
the amount of fodder that could be pro-| 
duced on anacre. Instead of taking two 
three or four acres or moreto keep a cow 
through the year,as with grass,a cow might 
be kept on an acre or perhaps three cows on 
two acres if some winter crop can be grown, 
like rye, to be cut and fed in the spring just 
before the grain begins to head out. 
Fifteen, twenty or more tons of corn fodder 
can be grown per acre if the corn is fed 
green. Twenty and even 25tons of large 
Southern corn can be grown per acre, which, 
made into ensilage, would make a daily 
ration of 100 pounds or more of ensilage 
per day for 365 days in the year. This is 
more than any cow should or could eat. If 
given without some dry hay or straw, and 
some grain, also, if the ensilage is not very 
well matured before being put up, the cow 
will have an immense amount of watery 
excrement, and though for atime she may 
give a large mess of milk, it will not be rich 
milk, exceptas the cow takes the fat off 
her body and runs it into the milk pail 
* Fifty pounds of ensilage per day ir, ex- 
cept fcr short periods, all that can be profit- 
ably fed to cows giving milk. The remain- 





| give it the familiar title. 





der of the food required should be dry hay, 
clover, if possible, and some boughten 


dairy districts of New England and New 
York S ate. 

Feeding succulent food in:tead of dry 
tayand dried oorn fodder in wi: ter has 
greatly helped todevelop the milking ca- 
pecities of our leading dairy breeds. All of 
there originated in mild and molet climates, 
where succulent ard nutritious food Is plen- 
ttful at al seasone. The Channel Island 
cow?, the Friesian-Holitain, and also the 
Ayreshire c<attle originated not far from 
ealt water, which is deep enough t? keep 
open in winter. In an arid country the best 
milk-producing breeds rapidly deteriorate 
in dairy qualities, where there are plenty of 
springs of water so as to keep the air moi: t, 
the milk-producing breeds can be most 


profitably produced, because other things | 


belog equa’, they can be bred to produce 


|}more milkand butter ineach succeed ng 
| generation than in the one which preceded | 
| it. Such producers of dairy etock as are 


found in New Eagland and New York could 


|not be made profitable in the arid part 


of the West unless the climate be first 
changed. 

For the reason that so large a part of this 
country is poorly alapted toeither breeding 
the bast cows or feeding them econom!cal'y, 


| it is unlikely that dairy products, and tha: 
| also includes the best bred cows, will ever 


again be so cheap as they arenow. Oar 
country is growing in popuiatior, and when | 


| the mass .f{ workingmen get employment, 
‘they will consume more milk, butter ana, 


cheese than they have done the past few | 
years of business stagnation. [t is the in-| 
erra ing employment and prosperity of | 
workingmen in the Eastern States that) 


make a better market and higher prices for 


ail egricuitaral products this year) 
than in 1896 and 1897. We believe) 
that this prosperity will continue, 


and thatafter a time the wages of labor 

willadvance to correspond with the in. | 
crease of living ¢xpenses. Land values and | 
labor are the last torise when good times) 
begin, and they are the first to fall in eras) 
of commercial depression. If this country | 
is wisely governed, what proportion of pros- | 
per ty our people now have thould be con- 
tinued and increased during the next few 
years. When the parts of the country un- 
su'tad to dairying return to the produc- 
tion of other farm staples, it will increase 
the value ofall dairy products, not only 
here, bat In Enrope as well, and the ques- | 
tions as to the cheaper keeping of cows 
and the more economical production of all 
dalry products will be among the most im- 
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portant that farmers can discuss. 
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Farm Hints for October. 
APPLE PICKING AND PACKING 


This month has been called the harvest 
month,though the farmer and gardener who 
isup to date in his management usual'y 
manages to have something to harvest 
almost every month in the year, even to an 
ioe crop in winter, and perhaps some crops 
grown under glassas well. But as most of 
the winter [rait: and vegetables are har- 
vested this montb, we may still continue to 
Unfortunately 
not many farmers will havea large taek in 
harvesting their winter apples, at least not 
many in the Eastern States; all the more 
reason they have for trying t> manage to 
obtain all they can for the few apples 
they do have. Careful pickirg, with more 
carefal assorting and packing, areall thai 
they can do. itis poor policy, because 
apples are not plenty, to put everything 
into the barrels for No. 1 frait which can 
possibly be made to pass as such, and some 
wiich would nct pass in an ordirarily 


| reled or piled deeply until they are fully 





fra tfal year. A day around our market 
should convince any one of the folly of that | 
policy. A barrel of good, smooth, sound | 
appler, free from defects, brings nearly the 


shapen or wormy fruit can be found, and if 
some of the paccers would take about one) 
barrel of poor frait out of every five they) 
send to market, the four barrels remaining | 


Packing so that they will not bruise in 
transportation,and using only clean-looking 


POTATOES AND OTHER ROOTS 


The late potatoer, beets, carts and 
nearly all the later garden vegetables will 
be ready for the harvest this moxt’ except- 
ing the late turnipr,parsnips and the celery, 
which may be kept in the ground a mo’ th 
later. If apples were carefally assoited 
because they are scarce, and good ones 
bring a good price, potatoes should pe 
giaded jast as carefally because they are 
plenty, and inferior ones will scarcely sell 
for as much as they are worth to feed to 
the young stock at home. O.ions should 
be placed under cover where they will be 
dry and not in danger of freezing, as soon 
as the tops are well enough dried down to 
admit of trimming, bat should not be bar- 


dry. Beets and carrots will keep 
best ip a dark and cool place, as do most 
of roote. If they are to be xcept for sale 
later in the season, remember that this is 
important, and ag there will be a probable 
shrinkage of from 10 to 20 per cent. in 
weight, it may be well to consider whether 
the advance in price during the winter will 
repay this lose. Banking of winter celery 
should begin early this month, and the 
early varieties like the Paris Golden will be 
fit to put in the cellar or p t before the end 
of the month, that it may blanch for the 
Thanksgiving and Christmas trade. The 
Boston Market celery was supposed to 
endure‘a temperatare of 10° below fre zing 
after it was banked, but the early varieties 
will no*, and wedo notthinx the Peschal 
will. It certainly is not improved by it. 





CARE OF ANIMALS 

The fall rains have improved the pastar- 
age in many sections, and while the new 
grass is growing there may be some good | 
feed, but do not feed too closely or too long. 
The frostbiiten grass has but little nutri-| 
tion in it, and the cows will do better upon 
hay andcorn stover thanupon the glean- 
ings of the rastures after a heavy frost 


and | Price of two barrels in which small, mis-| comer. Nights are cold enough this month 


eo that the animals will thrive better for | 
being inthe barnthan they would in the 
yard. Anyanimals that are togo tothe 
slaughter this fall or winter should be in| 


| would sell for more than the five do now. | warm quarters at night and in cold, stormy | 


days, and should have liberal feed, be they 
beever, sheep or swine, They can easily | 


barrels or boxes, adds to the selling price, digest much more hearty food now than 
and we are glad to notice that much of the | they could have done in August, whilelater 


nicer fruit now comes in bushel boxes, in 
which the quality of the frait can be easily 
ascer(ained. 


MANURING AND PRUNING, 


Apple picking is not the only fall work to 
be done in the orchard. A dressing with 
manure at this time does not stimulate a 
rank and tender growth of wood to be win- 
ter killed, and in the spring, unless tne 
manure contains too much nitrogen, its 
strength wiil go to the perfecting of the 
fruit, as the buds are now formed for the 
next season’s crop. Praning may be done 
this month, or atany time when there is 
no frost in the wood. Do not prune too 
heavily, and if praning has been oneglected 
in years past, all the more reason for going 
lightly this year, lest the letting in too 
much sunlight, and the forcing all the sap 
next spring into too few branches should 
be disastrous. Cut outall dead wood, and 
all branches that are crossing and chafing 
each other. Search for borers at the trank 
of each tree, near the ground, and kill 





them, and there may be a better harvest 
next year. 


on, in colder weather, it will ‘ake more feed | 
to make a pound of flesb, and enough more 
to make considerable difference in the cost 
of feeding. 

THE CORN CROP. 

In view of the reports we are having from 
the vast cornfields of the West, it seems as 
though our little crop in New England was 
scarcely worth mentioning, yet with our 
larger yield per acre,jthe higher prices here | 
and the usefalness of the stover as a forage 
crop, is may ba that the crop is as impor- 
tant to us as it isto those whose delds are 
measured by square miles instead of acres. 
Those who have silos may find it the better 
way to run stalks and ears through the 
cutter and make silage of the whole, but we 
havea liking for good corn méal for the 
fattening ‘stock, and sound corn for the 
chickens and turkeys,and we think we 
should rob the silo of the larger part of the 
best ears. Without a silo we would husk 
the good ears and bind the stover in bur- 
dies after husking to be run through the 
eed cutter this winter, and after moisten- 
ingand mixing with a little grain, to be 
used as food for the milch cows. 





PREPARE FOR WINTER. 


Daring the sammer it often happens that 
windows get broken, doors and gates off 
the hinges, and other things generally a 
little out of repair, and it seems ecaroely 
worth while to leave the pressing work of 
the season to fix them up at onc*, but No- 
vember winds may do grester damage, and 
the winter’s snow must be kept out of the 
buildings, and this is not too early to begin 
to make everything enug. When it grows 
cold, or snowr, will be a bad time to do this 
work. The henhouse especially will need 
locking after for a cold wind blowine 
apon the fowl when on the roost, or th 
ground in the house wet with drifting rain 
or snow, means a check to egg production, 
and possibly a lot of fowl sick and dying 
with roup. Do not neglect this. If the 
benhouses are not warm enough, a lining 
of stout manila paper,or two or three coat- 
ings of any paper, pasted on the walls will 
do much to keep out the cold, especially 
cold winds. 

FALL MANUBING, 


Beds of asparagus, rhubarb and the small 
fruits ehouid have manare pat on them this 
month or next. Theyare all unwilling to 
yield good crops uniess they are liberally 
fed, and the manure applied now will cause 
them to be making root growth, which will 
prodace much better results in next year’s 
crops than they would give if the manuring 
was deferred until spring. We also like to 
topdress grass fields in the fall as carly as 
we car, if we have well-rotted barnyard 
manure that we can vse for that purpose, or 
even coarser manure, if we have time later 
on to harrow or brush it over to break the 
lamps and spread it evenly. 


The Advance in Hogs and Cattle. 


The prediction made last spring and 
summer that there would soon be a dearth 
of caitle and swine in this country seems 
\o be realized if the adva cing prices of 
meats are any indication. It is not 
always that advances in the retail pricar of 
meats benefits the cattlemen and farma: , 
but they should if matters are rightly 
regulated. The producers of cattle should 
refuse to sell if they cannot share in the 
advance in pricer, especially in a year 
like this, when there are none too 
many in the country. In cattle raising for 
market, breeders should keep in mind the 
fact that they practically control prices if 
they but co-operate. The small breeders 
are, of course, at the mercy of the Jarge 
ones, and must let their cattle go for the 
prices that the large ones sell. The 
breeder who raises a thousand head of 
cattle can, on general principler, sell his 
ca(tle at less per pound and make a profit 
than the farmer who raises a dozen. 
If one understands his businesr, it is 
easier to conduct alarge cattle enterprise 
than a small one, and profits are corre- 
spondingly more satisfactory. Quick prof- 
its, and many of them, should be the 
moito of the breeders today. Good times 
may not last long, but while they do, we 
should make the most of them. Breed 
animals rapidly, and fatten them for the 
market in the very shortest time possible. 
Then when the trade barometer indicates 
a falling offin demand, and the supply in 
the country is large, sell quickly, even at a 
little less than you anticipated. Do not 
fiud yourself in possession of large herds 
when the market is falling off. 

As to the matter of swine, they can be 
raised and fattened quicker than caitie. 








We want first animals tlat will produce 
large litters of pigs,—the larger the better. 
We are not figuring on fine poiots 
and pedigrees jast now. It is our alm to 
fill a present need of the market with 
salable stock. After the pigs are here it 
is the question of what food will make 
them grow and mature the quickest. 
From the first the animals should be kept 
gcowing daily and hoarly. ‘Their growth 
should be forced as much as possible 
consistent with their health. It requires 
more costly food to do this than by the 
slow growth, butin the end it may mean 
many dollars in our pockets. Ceitainly we 
must take the risk. We farmers do not 
always take sufficient risk. We see the 
opportunity, but let it slip by for fear we 
may lose money. The successful business 
man takes these little risks and makes the 
most of his oppoitanities. Sometimes he 
may lose by it, but more often he gainr, and 


gains heavily. That is what breeders 

should do jast now,—strike while the iron is 

hot. E. P. SmitTm. 
Oadlo. 





Live Stock Notes. 


It has sometimes happened that the 
common, practical farmer, almost without 
the education acquired by study of books, 
has made a discovery that scientific men 
have long been looking for, and looking in 
vain. At first it was customary to ridicule 
the idea of an uneducated man solving a 
problem that had puzzled the learned, but it 
has been so often proved that the practical 
man was right, that now they are more care- 
ful to investigate before sneering at him. 

The fact is, there are two ways of trying 
to solvea question. The scientific way has 
often been to elaborate a theory,and work- 
ing upon a supposition that it was correct, 
to try ito make the facts so fit asto (prove 
it to be true. This has failed quite as 
many times as it has succeeded, and we 
might name a few instances, but as they are 
notall connected with live stock matters 
we will omit them now. 

The farmer notices the facts as they come 
under his obseravtion, and from them he 
may reach his theory, though he may not 
be able to follow it so closely along the 
whole line that he can demonstrate it as 
one would a mathematical problem. 

Weare led to this train of thought by 
seeing something about what is sometimes 
called the Texas fever, because it usuall 
originated among Northern cattle, which 
had mingled with cattle from that State, or 
which were put in fields where such cattle 
had been within a short time. 

At first doctors ridiculed the idea that 
eattle which were apparently healthy 
could infect others while manifesting no 
disease themselves then or later on. Farm- 
ers asserted it to be so, and also declared 
that a barbed wire fence was often sufficient 
protection against it. This seemed to be 
still more ridiculous, and when the farmers 
charged the cattle ticks which were upon 
Southern cattle as being the means of 
spreading the disease, it was pronounced 
the climax of absurdity. 

Bat the farmers have been proven to be 
in the right in every particular. The scien- 
tists of our United States Department of 
Agriculture, when they had exhausted all 
their own theories without proving any- 
thing, at last decided to study the matéer 
from the standpoint of the farmers’ dis- 
covery. 

They found that the fever was caused by 
a Parasite so small as to be detected only 





by a microscope of considerable power, 
which could and did destroy the red cor- 
puscles of the blood. They found thata 
tick from an infected animal or from a 
Southern-bred animal would in some way 
introduce that parasite into a healthy 
animal if it were placed on one. 

When this was learned it was not d'ffi- 
cult to see that the barbed-wire fence and 
the tall grass beneath it might prevent the 
tick from go!ng from one animal to another, 
unless as rains might wash them through the 
grass. lt was then possible to believe that 
the Southern-bred cattle which had the 
same ticks upon them were not subject to 
the fever, because they had in some way 
become immune to it, yet could infect others 
whenever the tick could get on them. 

lt has now been shown that the parasites 
in the blood passes through the egg of the 


mature tick into the young tick, andis by | 


its bite transferred to another animal, 
which accounts for the long period which 
sometimes elapsed between exposure to the 
infection and the development of the dis- 
ease. 

Many preparations have been tried to be 
used as adip or wash to destroy these ticks, 
and with little or no succesr, until it was 
found that adip in paraffine oil was sure 
death to them, without injury to the animal 
they were on, but that it was necessary to 
repeat it in a few days, to destroy those 
hatched out after the first dipping. 

With this knowledge it becomes easy to 
prevent this fever from affecting Northern 
caitle every time Texas animals come 
among them, as it is only necessary to 
quarantine them antil they have been given 
their regular d’ppings. And the scientific 
men are a little inclined to take all the 
credit for at Jast belnpg able to make use of 
the facts that the farmers knew years ago. 

A writer in the Agricultural Epitomist 
says that colic, hoven or bloat, which is 
sometimes caused by eating green clover 
when it is wet with dew, and which may 
result from any food fermenting in the 
stomach before it can be digested, can be 
easily cured without puncturing the ani- 
ma),asisof{tendone. All that is needed is 
togeta plece of round wood, like a broom 
handle or about as large, and about 12 
or 14 inches long, and fasten it in the 
animal’s mouth, so that it will keep 
working at it with the tongue. This 
tongue movement soon pumps out all 
the extra gas which the fermentation 
causes in the first atomach. He claims to 
have been curing cattle in this way for the 
lat five years, and has not lost a case yet. 
Another writer claims the same method 
equally good with sheep as with cattle. 

This is an old remedy for choking cattle, 
and often has proved successfu), as the out- 
coming gas, or the effort to spit out the gag, 
will cause the obstruction to come up where 
it can beremoved. Pat the stick in likea 
bit, drawing up as far as possible, and bya 
rope at each end brought over the head, 
fasten it securely. If it will cure hoven it 
is well worth knowing, and 1 is worthy of 
a trial at any rate. 


Since the practice of washing the sheep 
before shearing is growing more common, 
we would urge earlier shearing. We never 
liked the idea of washing the wool on the 
sheep’s back, and we have submitted toa 
cut in price on the fleece, when we would 
not wash them, although sure that our 
fleeces from sheep thatrun only in a grass 








pasture and stopped at night in a shed well | | 


bedded with straw, were cleaner than those 





from some of the sheep that were washed, 
| and then allowed t> lie in filth in the shed 
and yardr, and sandbanks in the pastures, 
, during the twoor three weeks they were 
supposed to be gi tiing dry enough to sbear. 
| Jast fancy having to wear a heavy woolen 
cout, wet to the skim, for two or three 
weeks. Ifthe sheep did nct get colds and 
| coughs and die as a result of such treat- 
|ment, we believe they lost vitality and 
| strength asa result, and did not give as 
|}muach milk for the lambs at they should 
| have done. 





City Feople on a Farm. 


} 

| Another yrar has been added to the ex- 

| perience of the city mechanic out cf a job 
who moves into the country to begin farm- 

|ingon a small scale, whom The Sun has 

| already told something. Said he: 

‘Ob, yer, we still live. I have gained 20 
pounds, we’ve another little boy, we’re ali 
as hearty as bucks; we haven’t turned a 

| gray hair, and 1 think we’re slightly better 
off than we were last ycar. OF conrse, I 
ain’t kicking against the low prices of 
| what, becanse I ain’éa wheat farmer. I 
buy my bread from a baker wagon and get 
it just aa cheap as city people. I did raise 
a patch of rye, because I like the old style 
of rye bread. 
| * 1’m raising chickens now, payirg atten- 
tion t>’em, and l’m getting eggs to sell. 
They’re doing good all the year. Webave 
anc ther cow, making three, now. l’m a 
| boss milker. Ithink nothing of taking in 
$5 a week for butter and eggs. The work 
is light and I like it. You see l’m my own 
boss, all the way through; don’t need to 
| rush through life, and wonder whether I’m 
going to be laid off out ofajob next week 
Oormorth. I just finished putting away 100 
bushels of potatoes. I’m not going to sell 
yet. They’re nice, too nice to give away 
for 35 cents a bushel. I’ll have 60 bashels to 
sell, at least. You see, l’ve only got 10 good 
acres, but you may be surel make every 
| square foot count. My sweet apple trees 
| hang full. No,I did not sellanappie. Me 
and my wife and the girls had lots of fun in 
| the afternoon under the shade, paring and 
| slicing apples. You see, we dried them in 
the aun, and I have a r_arket for them, ata 
| good figure. A man who attends market 
| wili fake all I got. We boiled 75 pots of 
apple butter. Onur family will need about 
| 20 for the winter and spring, and I will sell 
| the others at aboat 75 cents a pot. They’re 
| big pots, and the butter is fine. Oh, no! no 
cinnamon or sassafras flavor. U's just 
| pure apples and cider. 
| “{ raised about 35 bushels of white 
|onione, anough to buy all our winter 
| Clothes. I have about 175 heads of nice cab- 
bage. I have plenty of corn to fatten our 
| four nice hcgs. Next month 1’ll cat down 
|abarrelofsour kraut. Up in the ttable 
| lott onarye straw bed is where I'll have 
about 40 cnshels of apples for winter stored. 
Ob, no; we can’t half eat all we raised. 
| We'll have lots of pork, vegetabler, fruits, 
| and things to sell. 
“I got clean out of debt this summer. I 
_ keep well, and once in a while only am [ 
compelled to hire a Uitlo help for the work. 
I have plenty of hay and enough oats and 
eoorn for the stock. I have a $50 horse, 
} which I use for work and to drive to the 
store and to town when 1 wanttogo. But 
I keep away from the towns and taverns. I 
|jast finished cutting a halt acre of seeding 
| tobacco. It did well, but ittakes work to 
keep down the worme. No, the worms 
| don’t come outof‘theground. A moth fiy 
| deposits the nits on the leaves. The worms 
|grow rapidly. I hang the tobaceo in the 
shed loft. A tobacce buyer gets around in 
, December. I don’t need to go huntinga 
‘buyer. No,1 ain’t made my winter cider 
| yet. It’s tooearly. I will lay up two bar- 
rels and preserve it with salycilicacid. It 
_ keeps sweet and pleasant, and is not intoxi- 
| eating. Nothing better for health. Every 
night in the winter I eatan apple before 
going to bed. 1’m up every morning at five 
in summer if it don’t rain, and I’m feeling 
| allright. Wegenerally get to bed by nine 
|o’clock. I sleep eight hours on an average. 
| * For breakfast, give me bread and good 
| butter with a thin slice of cold bacon, a 
| bowl of good coffee and plenty of cream, 
and I’m happy. Of course, | start off with 
fruit, but I eat that out in the gaden. I 
thrive best on boiled dinners. We get fresh 
meat f-om the butcher wagon that passes 
three times a week. Of course, it takes 
money to keep up repaire. I worked 23 
days for big farmers the past season. When 
| I take up my pay 1’) bay lime and fertil- 
izer for my land. Some acres need it badly. 
| You see, if you put nothing on the land, 
|you ar’éget much off. I have plenty cof 
tarnips and beets for winter. One of my 
girls is old enough to teach school. I was 
a delegate in the convention that nominated 
our county school superintendent, and she 
may getaschool. Wecan spare her, and 
she can board at home. It all counts in the 
treasury. We have got to provide for ix- 
creased expenser. I want to putup a lot 
of barbed wire fence, and the price is 
much higher than Jast year. l’m giad 
to hear wages are up in the city and plenty 
of work. No, I would not think of moving 
back into town again. By the way, this is 
the greatest chestnut year on record. 
Come out in the nutting season. The chil- 
dren say they’ll gather enough chestnuts to 
buy two pairs of nice blankets for winter. 
That's the way we get along. Lote of fun 
in it, too. Why, the girls ean set rabbit 
snares, and they’re lucky enough at It, too. 
i’m glad I moved oat here. Had I not, I’d 
have no doubt gone to Manila with the 
army. By the way, have a Porto Rico 
cigar? A friend brought home a lot of 
them for me. I had two little New Yorkers 
for two weeks who came out with a fresh- 
air fund. They worked in my tobacco 
atch and did right well. Lie A to be 
Farmers when they’re big. omorrow I 
help to take care of teams at a funera), and 
the next day 1’1l be cutting corn. Next day 
want to fishing.’’—Pennsylvania Cor. 
New York Gun. 
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Farmers’ ‘National Congress. | 

The ational Farmers’ Congress began | 
ite 19.h annual session Taesday in Faneatl 
Hall. It will continue for a week at Hortt- 
cultural Hall. Is is made op of two dele- 
gates from each congressional district, and 
two atlarge from each Siate, beside dele 
gates from State agricultaral colleger,sxper- 
iment stations and State societies. Ex- 
Gov. W. D. Heard of Wisconsin Is preai- 
dent. 

President Hoard delivared his annual | 
address Tuesday, speaking in part as fol- 
lows: 

Masrachuselts, with its upwards of two 
and a helf millions of pec p'e, contains only 
abont 150,000 farmere. Yet no State in the 
U ation has been more loyal to sgricultare or 
more lavish with ite means for the promo- 
tion of agricaltaral obj x<t:. A moat healtby 
se.timent pervades this Commonwea'tb,for 
we see here the possessors of ts largest 
fortanes and highest scholarship contribat- 
ing generously of both these great forces to 

he prcmotion of agriculture. The same 
sound state of sentiment prevails in reg acd 
to Icg'slation for the protection of the. 
producer and consumer of food, againtt | 
adulteration and counterfeiting. It was 
Mavsachusetts that first enacted an anit- 


color ‘aw, in regard to oleomargarine, and! 


she valiantly forg it 1} through to an estab- 
lished victory inthe highest court in the 
land. Tnis lawhas now been placed on 
the statute books of 33 other States. 
[hese things greatly cheer us, for by them 
we realize that we are among mer, and ina 
Stata where the farm is honored, and its 
highest evolution hoped for. 

Tae principal d:a wback and hindrance to 
agticultaral thought, profit aid progress is 
a leck of union and sympathy between ecl- 
entific theory and the every-Cay practice of 
the ‘a-m. As yet there isa wide gulf be- 
tween the tsacher of agricultural ecience 
andthe working farmer, and our farmers 
are especially lacking in appreciation of the 
great value to t :em of the «cientific teacher. 
There needs to be instituted a new order 
of teaching agriculture in this country, 
euch as is belong done in si me of the couc- 
tries of Earope. here should be estab- 
lishe?, at va‘ious places in each State, ex. 
periment and demonstrating farms carried 
on by men who can correlats bith science 
and practice. Vao average farmer has too 
little sympathy for agricultaral schools or 
for organized methods for a better agricalt- 
ural education. Tale is seen inthe fact 
tha’, as a class, he spends thousands of 
doliare to educate his children tobe law- 
yers or doctors, where he spends $1 
to especially fit them to ba intelligent 
farmers. Bat few farmers believe there is 
such a thing as ascience of agriculture. 
The great mass do not believe that tie 
thing we <all farming can be taught to their 
children from books or schools. D) you 
suppose that the farmers who ewarmed cut 
of New England and New York into Ohio, 
Michigan, Indiana and the farther West 
would have reduced the fertility of their 
lands as they have done if they had been 
taught in the country schooler, when boys, 
the meaning and methods of conservirg 
nitrogen, phosphoric acid and potash as 
fertilizing agents? Is tierea farmer here 


that ever heard those agents of all plant) 


growth mentioned in the stadies of his boy- 
hood? 

The vast extent to which the organ’ zation 
of tracts has attained means simply that 
the men who represent these varied inter- 
ests have lk arned to co-operate for mutual 
benefit. Like every other social power and 
privilege it cana be carried to an extent 
where it amounts to a conspiracy against 
the general welfare. When 
comer, the people will cope with it sucoess- 
S y. But there isa hintinal) this com- 
bining thatis going on that the farmers 
should take to heart. Except in dairying, 
anéd,to a email extent, in fruit growing, 
this great lesson is utterly unheeded 
Every creamery and cheese factory could 
easily be made tie means of a larger and 
more beneficial use of co-operative eco- 
nomics. lo France over 600,000 farmers are 
members of supply associations, through 
which they buy fertilizers, implements, 
blooded stock, and sell their produce. Ce- 
operation for the farmer does not mean the 
formation of some gigantic stock concern 
which will end in a game of freezaont. 
Every instinct of reaon and experience 
bids as avoid such schemes as we would the 
plegue. Batin the brca'er sense and logic 
o their necessitier,and not the necessity 
of some promi tar, farmers should study co- 
operation. 

As farmers we need to be cons’ antly agi- 
tated from the standpoint of maintaining 


the fertility of our soll bythe wisest a | 


ministration of the forces at our command. 
It has been stated, with how much accuracy 
I cannot tar, that the decline in the values 
of farm lands in the last 36 years in the 
State of New York alone has reached the 
enoimous sum of over §$),900,900,000 
Tae same condition applies to the farming 
lands in greater or less proportion from 
Indiana esastward to the Atiant!c coast. In 
the great Middle West a differe:t conditicn 
existe, which up to the present time has 
arrested this great current of wa:ts and 
destruction to a certain extent. 


abandoned the old farm there has come ina 
fagmer {rom Germany or other eountries in 
Earope. Talis Earopean farmer possesses 
iwo valuable traits of m'nd and training: 
First, bis home gover! ment has taken pains 
togive bim in the primary schools some 


education at least in the elements of agri-| 


ovul.aral science. He has been severely 
trained b7 practice in the art of soll preser- 
vation. He is a carefal, painstaking bus- 
bandman. Seconé, his sons have an ambi- 
tioa t» become farmers. The father is on 
the lookout for fa-ms near his own for his 


children. This creates a dema id for farms, 


because first t rere is a farmer. 


Tae agrialtaral mind of this country | 


must come t>a better comprehension than 


it has had of this chain of causes for the! 


decline and eprichme:t of acountry. We 
must settie down piact'cally and hard to 
the conclasion that we must commence 
with the obild if we aregoing to make 
good farmerr, for without good farmers tie 
country will soon go t> destruction. The 


addresses of the afternoon were by Dr | 


Henry H. Goodell, president of the Ma :ssa- 
ohuatts Agricultural College, on ‘' The 
Mission of the Experiment S atior,” and 
the Hon. J W. Stockwell, secretary of the 
Massachusetts State Board of Agriculture, 
on ‘‘ Decline of Farm Linds in the East; 
Cause and Remedy.” 

Pcesident Goodell presented au interest- 
ing story of the work of experiment sta- 
tions, with their varied contributions to the 
education of farmers in the stady of soilr, 
fertilizers, soeds, insects, blights, methods 
of ou tare, eto. A discussion followed, in 
which his remarks were criticised a1 not 
pertinent to the average farmer, and as not 
covering many important things the farmer 
oucht to know. 

Other delegates sald the experiment 
stations are bonanzas tothe farmer. They 
make agriculture a science, in place of 


that time) 


Asiast as. 
the sons of American-born farmers have | 
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and Liverpool]. The ship is provided with two 
libraries and with two smovting rooms, for the 
firet and second-class passender?. 

EATING OF TH@EE BLADES OF GRASS — 
“ Oburebgoer ’; * The eating of three Diades of 
grass in token of the Holy Communion” wasa 
recogn Zz 4 military devc tion in the middle ager. 
On the eve of battle one knight would make b's 
confession to another, and then partake cf this 
symbolic c*mmunior. It would not, however, 
be correct!o speak of elther ceren oi1yas “an 
¢Mfisacious substitute” ‘o° the sacrament* of 
penance and the Eucharist respectively. Tae 
practices do not even amount to sacramentair. 
They were simply devotions in honor ofthe 
Blessed Eucbarist,—pious ard formal exprer- 
sions of the individuai’s desire to communicate 
gsc’ament liy, bad the weaves been pressor. 

MEMORABLE Days in Dewsys LiFs.— 
“Curious”: Wethink that the following facts 
meet your ir quirks: De. 26,1837, born; Beant. 
23, 1854, acting mids»ipman; Jane 11, 1855 
midshipman; Jan. 19. 1861, passed midshipman; 
Feb. 23 1861, master; April 19, 1861, Meuter- 
ant; March 38, 18°65, Heurenant commander; 
| April 13, 1872, commander; Sspf. 27, 1884 cap 
| tain; June 17, 1896, commodore; Oct. 21, 1897, 
ordered to Asiatic Statio); Jar. 8, 1898, ac- 
sumed command; May 1, 1898, vic ory of Mr- 
nila bey; Msy 10, 1898, thanks «f Oongress; 
May 18, 188 rear acmiral; March 2, 1899, ac- 
miral. 

PREVALENCES OF DIFFSRENT LaNGUAGES.— 
‘R.W. 8.”: A German statistician estimates 
that about one hundred and twenty-five million 
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haphazard work. The critics were quite 
thoroughly routed. 

The committee on credentials reported 
the list of delegates entitled to seats in the 
congress. ‘Tue list contained about 500 
names. The repoit was adopted. 

Seort tary Stockwell said the first exodus 
from New England was under the dominant 
spirit of adventure and thrift. Her decline 
bas bailtapan empire. ‘ae nation reats 
upon agriculture; the farmer isthe w3alth 
producer. lo 1850 be owned one-half tho 
wealth of the country; in 1890 he owned but 
one-fourth. ‘Thecaaseis variously stated. 
Whatsver the cause, tie remedy must be 
sought. 

He showed that farming in Connect'cut 
barely pays its way. Ia New York farm 
land has depreciated 38 per cent.; 40 per 
cent. of the farmers desire to leave the 
business. Massachuseit; has lost in num- 
ber and value of farms in the last ten years. 
Tae question is one for lawmakers and 
| statesmen. The tax collector is the ever- 
| present terror. Bat in New Eogland, ip 
| spite of this, and of exhausted soil and un- 
certain weather, the people are fairly pros- 
perous. In response to a call in seven 
years only 638 atandoned farms were found 
in this State, of which 269 were qut: 
promptly sold, and there are constatt calle 
| for information about these farms from all 
| parts of the country. 

Farmers have desired no class legisia- 
tlon. Capital has never been so modest. 
he sald. The farmers mut understand 
and insist on their rigkt Uacqual taxa. 
tion, tax dodging, etc.,are burdens upon 
the farmer. Every man should pay to his 
fallability. if hidden capital cannot be 
found and taxed, republican government 
is afailare. If the farmers will exert their 
voting power, th: y can remedy this defect. 

He disapproved the single tax idee, and 
| insisted that the dodging of taxes by pei- 
| sonal property must be stopped. He said 
\that education is a public, nct a local 
matter, but somes rich towns and cities pay 
only from $1 to $3 per $1000 of valuation, 
| while poor communities pay from $7 to $9 
for poorer facilities. ais tax should be 
| laid uniformly on the State. 

He condemned “ trusts’’ and urged con- 
| gerted action for their control. He alluded 
|to the decline of small manufacturing in- 
|‘ dustries of the town as ¢qaal in inflaence 
to the exodus of population, and he said, as 
| these changes are gradaa), the remedy will 
|also begradaal. He saw the beginning of 
improvement in improved systems, change 
in prodacis, etc., and was confident tha’, if 
|taxation aad the distribation of public 
funds could be a nended, these will change 
the aspect of Nsw Eagland farms. 

He advised farmers toaid the extension 
of electric railways, pleaded for rural mai! 
| delivery, the extension of experimental 
knowledge, etc., and declared tha: there is 
| no decline of agricalture in the E sat. 

Atthe evaning session of Taesday the 
presentation of reeolutions was in order. 
Resolutions favoring raral free mails, on 
American sh'pping and a2a'net national 
| ald to Stet: irrigation were presented a0 
referred t > the commit ee w thout debate 
| The address of Tuesdsy evening was by 
|the Hon. Franklin Dye, secretary of the 


| New Jarsey Siate b-ard of agriculture, on | 


|“ Agrioultaral Progress and Profit ’’ 


He 
said the plow is the beginning of agricult 
| ure, and our riches came from the soil in- 
|stcadof from speculation. He traced the 
plow from the book of J vb. 

The improvement in stock, frat, vege 
tubdler, ete., was sketched, and the exten- 
| slon of the knowledge of soils and fertiliz 
ers aod of the bring:ng of all the natura) 
| sclences to the aid of the farmer bave re 
|oorded almo.t a miraculous adyaice. ln. 
| Grease in acreage and the increase of crops 
per acre were also rect:d as other evi- 
denoss of progress. 

All this, he said, isthe result of intelll- 
gener, and todsy the broadest knowledg:is 


“ht is an Ill Wind 
That Blows Nobody Good.’” 


That small ache or pain or 
| weakness is the *¢ ill wind’’ 


| that directs your attention to 


| the necessity of purifying 


| your blood by taking Hood's 
| Sarsaparilla. Then your 
whole body receives good, 
for the purified blood goes 
tingling to every organ. It 
| ts the great remedy for all 
ages and both sexes. 
Dyspepsia — “ Complicated with 
foer and kidney trouble, I suffered for 
years from dyspepsia, with severe pains. 
Hood's Sarsaparilla made me strong and 
hearty.” F. B. Emerton, Auburn, Me. 
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| gether $5070, an averaze of $63 per head. 





all found in place in the farmers’ eqguip- 
ment, Increase in yield has not resulted 
in reduction in price. Wages have /n- 
creased ; the advent of machinery has not 
reduced them, but the skilled labor rc quired 
before this has sought other channels. 
Necessaries of life are sold for less than of 
old, clothing is correspondingly reduced. 
High prices for farm products are usually 
accompanied by high prices for what the 
farmer needs. 

The increase of population and wealtb 
tave enlarged demand both in balk and iv 
variety, he said, and the increasing demand 
from foreign countries, already large, de- 
serves the fostering care of Congress, that 
the increasing proiuct of the farms may 
find remunerative markets. U abslanced 
conditions between a people’s industries 
cannot long continue. All proepar or saf- 
fer alike. 

He counselled organ!zation and co-opel a- 
tion ‘among farmers, for the diffasion of 
intelligence, and to inflaence legislation for 
the fostering of industry. Correct methods 
of taxation, Improved schools, raral mail 
delivery, the elimination of the mid- 
dleman and the specalator, and other points 
were suggested as worthy of stady and 
action by progressive fa*mers. Inititates, 
the press and associations of specialists are 
all of great valae to the farmerr. 

Profit depends on progresr, he said 
There is light enough, bat the farmer is too | 
slow in accepting it. He should live better 
than any one else, but he need not indulge 
in laxaries, por be extravagant. Economie: 
in fertilizars are important and stock tbat 
consumes more than it returns should be 
unloaded. intensive sy:toams are needed; 
the day of large acreage and smal! prodost 
mutt be reversed. 

The clty, he sald, owes much to the couu- 
try, and while the demand for food is great. 
the demand for men and women of strength, 
virtue and integrity is great ‘r,and to supply 
these isa partof the country. The home| 
and the family are pai ts of farm profit, anc 
deserve far more recognition than they re 
ceive. These are the bulwark of pationa) | 
success. 

| 


a> 





Jerseys by Auction. 


The great sale of Jerseys by auction last 
week at the farms of Stou.hton and Barn- 
ham at Montagor, Mass., marks another 
round in the ladder of Jersey fame. We be 
lieve an inercasing Interest in this fine 
dairy .tock Is apparent on every side. ‘T'aere 
must bea few pioneer sales. A successful 
Jersey sale was hardly possiblea year ago, 
and yet now, under the skilifal and en- 
thusiastic management of P. C. Kellogg & 
Co., the far-famed live stock auctioneers of 
New York city, 79 animals, one-third o1 
more of which were grades, broaght alto- 


The 54 thoroaghbreds broaght $3690,aver- 





aging $68, while the 25 grades sold for 

$1380, averaglag $55 Three graias sold at 

$70,four at $65 and six at $60,— ricos nut to | 
becomplained of. Of tha t 1oroaghbreds, | 
the following were the bast sales: 

Beatrice Fairfax 186018, 5 yrr., sire, 
Granoy’s Gold Coast 34088, dam, Wild 
Wo d 24 64187; Jobn A. Bi ye, Mari voro, 
PI, cccec0cncdedebsenesens ccc sees sds ecenens $200 

Obrunamy 21 125421, Nov. 20, ‘96. 
Richard KE. 836672, dam, Coronamy 64060; 
B. B. Orane, Westie! 1, Mass........--- «+. 

Maijo:am’s Mabel 138654, Jar. 18, ,’97, 
Nowy 84938—Ma)joram 5. 121666. 
Joe! Farist, Bridgeport, Ot........-++++++- 

Aittie of Gilford 106245, Sept. 20, '93,Glaa- 
jator of Guilfora 81168—Olive O'Mailey 
64431; A. F. Pierce, Winchester, N. 8.. 

Bolly Catoro 107876, Feb. 17, '96, K-ko 
Usiono 35221—Aigitna’s Pride 60627; 
Briaroliff #arms, Briarcliff Manor, N. ¥.. 

Bachelor Golden Girl 138 $61, Jaa, 16 '85, 
Goldeo Bisasior 63636—K ise Gresn- 
field 110119; A. Fiagg, Waltham, Mass.. 

Eleonora of M.G. 112018, April 2,'94, Rose- 
mood's Bea 32133—E.e0nica Duss 24 
88616; &. Fiage 

Batt ro Maid 67896, Sp". 13. ’°89. Kath- 
leen’s 890 17680—EBana R+x 423486; A. 
PF. Pieros........-+++ 

Magute of I iglevaie 
K ffs’s OUaterer 29000—Maggie Mc- 
Donale 97101; Briarcliff Farms.......... 

Hioge W 128184, June 18, '95, Royal A’- 
bert O. 27000—Yetts of Mapie Hill 50938; 
Briarcl & Farms.........-.+++.+« pecocevese ° 

Dahblia’s Last 6(937, March 6, ’36, Deil’s 
Lsa 9164-—Imp. Dablia’i 16762; Joho 
W. wheeler, Orange, Mass................ 100 
1s will be noticed that the number of ani- 

ma's which sold above $100 each was very 

encouraging. We predict, and we think 

Mr. Kellogg agrees with usin the pre 
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dition, that another season will wit. 
ness such an increased demand for 
choice Jersey stock tkat prices then 


will show a very considerable § ad- 
vance over the present scale. Dairymen 
are growing to appreciat3 the value of 
Jersey blood and the importance of its in- 
fasion into our dairy herds. Whilethe re- 
enlts of this sale were not specially brill- 
fant, yet they were certainly very 6s tisfac- 
tor,, as compared with the lethargy which 
has prevailed the past few years. 
Why do Birds Migrate ! 


Some correspondence on this subject in 
Popular Science News (September) reveals 
the fact that there is considerable differ- 
ence of opinion on the subject among 
oataralists. Says one contributor: “ The 
migration of birds has been, and still is, 
quite a mystery. It is undouptedly a mat- 
ter of instinct, andalso of example from 
older to younger birde. Taat these birds 
have any idea of the exact time of an 








aivancing season is not to be accepted. 
ln fact, in many cases the setting in «f an 
early or late winter may be foretold by the 
early or late migration of birds from North 
to South. It is so easy for a bird to clarge 
its hebitat that it is no wonder it takes 
this method of keeping itself in a com- 
fortable locality, and where the food it 
ceeds can be obsained most readily. The 
atories told of the feats performed by birds 
in carrying out this migratory instinct are | 
marvellous. The Virginia plover, |t has been 


calculated, files at the rate of 225 miles aa Ge scatters crumbs for u) and calls us. 


hour, and at a beight of nearly two miles, 


and dcgsand babies, and he realy ought to be 
asileep.”’ 

So they waddled away, in their white feather 
night-gowns, around the porch, where they saw 
Baby Ray and heard bis mamms tell the “ Gc- 
sleep ” story: 
| One dogg'e that was given bim to keep, keep, 

ep, 
Two — little xXitty · eate, creep, creep, creep, 
Three preity little bunnies, with a leap, |sap, 

l-ap, 
Four gsese from the duck- > nd, deep, Jeep, Coep, 
Went (o see if Baby Ray was asieep,?! ep, sleep. 





| “Bowean we goto bed,” said the fire white 


cbicks, “ till we have seen Baby Ray o :ce more? 
Now it 
is bedtime for chicks and geess ard rabbit: and 


[tis said thats Wilso1’s blacksap warble | Kitties and doge and babies, so little Ray must 
arrived ata certa'n bush in the North, in | deasieep” 


three successive years, at 130 P.M. of the | 
same day.”’ Another correspondent writes: 
“It is commonly thought that birds mi- 
grate because of the cbaxrges in the 
weather; that they seek in winter a) 
warmer and in summer a cooler climsts, so | 
as to avoid being subjected to great vicisel- | 
tades of tempevatore. Bat naturalists tell | 
as the migiations are largely a maiter of | 
the search aitar food. They leave a given 
region because a specific food is ¢xhausted, | 
and they fiy to another specific region be- 
cause the experiences of the tribe as a 
whole have shown tia’ desiiable food can 
be found there. ‘I uey are driven by hunger | 
out of one place and are led by experi. | 
ence t? another. It is not the winds) 
that drive them, nor is it the tem-| 
perature that tempts them” Regardirg | 
this a prominent ornithologist writes to the 
tama paper: “ I suppose this may be true 
{n pait,for proper food and rearing of 
yonnog are chief reasons; bat they often 
seem to go without ay apparent reason. | 
when food conditions are seemingly perfect. 
It is certain they go, but 1 have yet to find 
the ornithologist who can tell exactly 
why.” 


YOUTHS’ DEPARTMENT. 


GRBANDNOTHER'S MAXIM. 
I pever could tell what my grandmother meant, 











Then they ran and flattered in their downy 
white pightgowne till they came tothe porch, 


| where little Ray was jast closing bis eyes, 


while mamma told the * Go-sicep” story: 


, Cae Soaate that was given bim to keep, keep, 
ee 


Two cuoning little kitts-rats, creep, creep, 
Three protty little bunnies, witha leap, leap, 
Four geese from the duck-;o1d, deep, deep 
Five cowny little cbicks, crying peep, peep, 


peep. 
All saw that Baby Ray was asleep, sleep, sieer. 
—Youth’s Companion. 








HISTORICAL, 


——The two profoundest statesmen in the Oor- 
stitutionail Convention, Pbilsdeipbia, 1787, were | 
young men, Madison and Hamil'o*. To Mad'- 
sop perhaps we owe more for making the Uonst!- 
tot! n what it is than ‘o any otbermap. Alex- 
ander Hamilton. sfterward a member :{ Wast- 
ing’ o .’s Cabinet and the leader of his party as 
lorg as he livec, was agreat lawyer, and the 
agreate t Onancier this: o ntry has yet sser. 

——R bert Fulton, the Inventor of the steam- 
boat, among other accomp!ishments bad a nat- 
aral tilent for painting, and at the age of sever- | 
teen be wentto Philadelphis, determined to be 
auartist. Here he remained for four years, and 
not or ly became an excellent artist, tu’ earned 
money enough to retura at the age of twenty- me 
and purchase for bis mother a small farm. Tois | 
done, the ambitious youth sailed for Earcpe to) 
seek bis fortane in the great world. 

——Pewter botties of various s'z»s were sent 





| 
} 





Thoaght she bas the wisest of brainr. 
“Leave poticed,”” she said, “ia the course of 
my life, 
That |- zy tolks take the most pains.” 


I bated to mend that short rip ia the ski:t | 
Of my dress, where the pocket holestrsins; | 
Aod grandmother saw it, and laughed as sbe | 
sald, ; 

“ Vos, lazy folks take the most pains.’’ 


And that same little rip, whea I went out to ride, | 
Was caught in my bicycis chain. 
Oo! then | remem dered what grandmother said, 
“ Toat lazy f ike take the most pains.” 


for iostea1 of an inch I must sew up a yard, 
And it’s jast as ner maxim explains. 
I shall siwsays believe what my gracdmother 
tald, } 
* That lazy folks take the most pains.” 
—Eleanor W. F. Batse. 


The * Go-Bleep ”’ Story. 


“Bow can I go to bed,” said Penny, the fidssy 
dog,’ till T say g°od-night to Baby Ray? He 
gives me part of bis bre:d and mik, and pats me | 
with bislittie cot band. Itis bedtime now for 
dogs and babies. I wonder if he is asleep.” 

Bo he trotted along in bis silky, white night- 
gown, till he found Baby Ray on the porch in 
mamma’s arme. 

And she was telling him the same little story 
that I am telling you: 


Tne doggie that was given bim to keep, ksep, 


ee D. 

Went to see if Baby Ray was asleep, sleep, siser. 

“Eow can we goto bed,” said Snowdrop and 
Thistledowa, the youngest children of Tabby, 
he eat, ‘till we have once more looked at Baby 
Rey? He lets us play wits his b'o>Ks and ball, 
and laughs when w; climb on the table. Itis 
dedtime now for kitties and doge and babies. 
Perhaps we shall fod him asleep.” And this is 
what the kitties heard: 


O18 doggie that was given him to keep, keep, 
keep 


Tr Hit J 
———— 

“ How can wea go to bed,” said the three little 
bunnies, * till we have seen Baby Ray?” 

Then away they wert in their white velvet 
nightgowaos, and:o tly as three fakes o! snow. 
And (bey, too, when taey got as far as the poreb, 
heard Ray’s mamma telling the same liti|s story: 
One Rd that was given bim te keep, keep, 
Tw — 1 
Fires prety iuie Duala, Witt 8 Tenby aad 
Went to s%e if Baby Ray was asleep, sleep, sleep. 

* How cra we go to bed,” said the four white 


gees°, “till we know tbat Baby Ray is all righi? 
He loves to watch us sall on the duck-pond, and 





to the Massachusetts Bay Colony in 1629. | 
Goverr 0° Eodicott bad one, but they were cer-. 
tainly far from commoa Dram cups, wine 
mog* and funnels of pewter were also occa-| 
sionally seen, but scarcely formed pat of 
ordinary table furoisbings. M: thegiin cans and | 
drinking mugs of pewter were found on pearly. 


levery table. Pewter was arsed ant!! this century | 


ia the wealthiest homes, both ia the North and. 
toe Foitb, and was preferred by many who. 
owned rich china. Among the pewter lovers 
wat the Revolationary patriot, John Hanco>rk, 
wio hated the clatter of the porcelain piater. 
——J¢ fferson, ia writing the Declaration of Ir- 
dependence, put a clause condemning the slave 
trade, but South Osrolina and Georgia de-| 
manded that it be struck out, and it was done, 
Bat they could not prevent that grand sentiment 


| in tae Declaration: “ Allmen are created ¢qua!, 


col equal in mental gifts nor in worldly stz- 
tion, but ¢qual in their rightto life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness.” Soon after the Rev. 
olution the No‘thern States tcor hold of the 
matter and beaan to emancipate, Pennsylvania 
leading iu 1780. Virginia came very near it, 
two years before. New Hampshire became a 
free State in 1784, New Yok in 1799, and so on 
until all the Northern States bad abolished elav- | 
ery New Jersey hid a few lett ss late as 1840. 

{ 








NOTES AND QUERIES. 
THe GREATEST SHIP.—‘J. J.”: The nev¥ 
White Star liner Oseanic finished her Orst run 
from Liverpool to New York recently, having 
crosted, nearly to the nour, in her schedule time 
of six days. Nodisquietiag record breaking was | 
atcemp’ed. The only record the owners profess 
to establish is that of regular Wedneac ay mcrn- | 
ing artivalsis all weathers. The O eanic is the | 
largest ship ever floated. Hr i ngth, 704) 
feet, is over an eighth of a mile, and exceeds that 
of the old Great Easterp. She is sixty- ight feet 
fa beam, and dis; lsces 28,500 tons of water. | 
Her engines are of twenty- ight thousanc-dorse | 
power. The horse power of the engines of the 
Great Eastern was 2700, less than one-tenth that 
of this mighty giantess of the sea. Sne can carry 
1700 passengers, besides the foar hundred men 
n her ship’s company. Her bunker capacity is 
8700 tons, which would enable her to steam 
around the world witnout recoaling at the rate 
of twelve Knots an hour. The Oseanic is 
modeled closely after the Maj stic, owned by the 
same lice, but every advantage of her enormous 
siz3 has been taken in adapting her interior 
arrangements to secure the maximum of comfort 
for her passengers. Toe decorations are elabc- 
rate, but in general good taste, the:most striking 
feature being, perhaps, the ornate glass (ome, 
which forms the ceiling «f the grand saloon. 





he brings us corn in his littie blue apron. Itis 
bedtime bow for geese and rabbits and kitties 


This is adorned with four allegorical figures, 
representing Great Britain, America, New York 
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. @ach country are given as follows: 


persons on the g'ove use the English language, 
| while ninety miliio1 use Rossiap, seventy-five 
mill on German, filty-five milion French, forty- 
five mill'o: Spanish, thirty-five million Italian 
| and twelve million Portuguese. 





CURIOUS 


— 





ACTS. 





| s——Dhere are many muscles in the human 
body control of which has been lost through 
ages of dieuse. 
——The pn w south termics! station bas added 
about $35,000,000 to Boston land values. Taxes 
around Dewey : q 1are have be3n doubled. 


—-—The Gersoppa Falis, on the Sharavatti | 
river, in south Kanars, India, are larger and | 


more maguificeut than Niagara. 
| Makes aclear drop cf 880 teer. 

——Tbe Uaited States have more merchant 
vessels than Great Britain. Trey have 22 705 
vessels of 4.749,738 tons, while Great Britain 
has 20,601, of 8 958,171 tons. 

——Y¥or the year ending March 81 Great Brit- 
ain’s postofise department showed a profit of 
nearly $18 000,000. Tne number of postal pack- 
ages of every kind delivered during the year was 
8,496,000,000. 

——Nassal douches should be used only when 
there js something to remore, as increased secre- 
tlons and cru:t:, slace distarbance in the sense: f 
emt |’, headact 6 and suppurat'o1 of the mid¢i:s 
ear may be occasioned. 

——When you bave b'ood upon your bandr, 
first wash them in pure water. Using soap at 
Orst!s @ mistake, as soapy water dues tot dis- 
solve blood rapidly. Clear water and a pail 
brush should come first, soap next. 

—Many clocks with weights and wheels 
were in use in Eogland during Chaucer’s time, 
and most of the monasteries 0’ the fourteenth 
cettary possessed clocks, though these were 
used to show the astronomical movements, as 
well as the passage of hours. Throughout the 
Ofieenth century clocks were made mostly by 
armorersand bDiacksmithe, as they were con- 
structed of iron and steel. 

——The aggregate national debt of Earope ex- 
ceeds $23,000,000,000, sccording to constlar 
information procured by the state departirest, 
and (fisiaily published. The exact figures for 

England 
$3,828,819500, France $6,248,586,000, Ger- 


The water. 


SCIENTIFIO. 


— A German physician says that all the Senses 
do not slumber simultaneously. They fall in:, 
inven sibility one after another. First the eyelid, 
obscure s’g it, and the sone of taste is the nex: 
to lo e susseptibility. Smelling, hearing anq 
touch fo! ow in the order named, touch being the 
lightest sleeper and the most easily arousec, 

——A record of the destruction caused by 
lightning in New York State last month was kept 
at Cornel! University. It killed ax men, eightery 
to 's38, twenty cows and one sheep, and 8 ‘ruck 
fifty-nine barns, twalve residences, tro churches 
and one mil), In proportion the churches seemed 
to fare worse than any other kind of property 

——The Btsts geologist cf Tadiana, Protessor 
Blacbley, reports that the sapply 0’ natural ga 
in the State is decreasing constantly, and that 
the end of its use for manufacturing Purposes 
willsoon beatband. He suggetts that factories 
in the gas fleld can use petroleum in Iq 114 form, 
can make petroleum gas, can ship ccal from the 
Indiana field o- manofacture gas in the cog) 
field, and force it to their furnaces. 

——The atmospheric oꝛean furrounding the 
| earth is frequently disturbed by gigantic waves, 
which are invisible exerpt when they carry 
parts of the air charged with moisture up into , 
| Coder atmospberic stratum, where sadden cop. 
| densstion occurr. In this manner long, paraiie) 

lines of clouds sometimes make their appearance 
at a great height, marking the crests of a rippis 


| of alr wives, rann!ng miles above our heads. 








——The cily of San Francisco js experimenting 
| with the use of sea water for street sprink! ng. 
ists said that the sait in the water pot only 

causes the paiticles of dirt to cohere, thus pre. 
venting the stirring up of clouds of dust when 
| tne wind biows, but also, by absorbing moisture 
| during the night, tends automatically to dampey 
| the surface of ths ground. In short, sea water. 
it is averred, bas ,;roved to be three times a; 
| €ffective ss fresh water io suppressing dust. 
| ——Geolcgists believe that the territory now 
} known as Wyoming once had numero is fresh 
water lakes and a climste approaching the sem). 
tropical. The animal: whose bones are now 
oon lag to light tuhabited these lakes and th» 
| acjoining swamps in myriads. They sank into 
the mud in dying and their bones were covereg 
| with other deposits and became petrified. The 
large beds are found at points supposed to have 
been the mouths f great rivers, the animals 
after death baving floated down these rivers 
to places where they were Ceposited in these 
estuaries, thus acco inting fir the wast deroyits 
in certain placer. Within the next threa years 
these cemeteries will yield their dead, and the 
museums of our colleges will be filled with fons) 
bones prepare’ for restoration in the skeleton 
structure. 

——A year ago Prof. L.T. Weeks of Wiofisia 
Ksn.. in climbing a mountain tn Swi'zariang, | 5¢ 
8 pocketb 0k contaiaing $125 tn gold. He not! 
fied the authorities of his oss, but had no hope 
whatever of recovering the money. The other 
day he received a letter from the cfficials in 
Swi z \riand informing bim that his posketvook 
had peen found, ard tistits contents would be 
forwarded to him at once, 











The Story of] 
Plant Life. 
By JULIA MacNAIR WRIGHT, 


Few persons possess the skill to treat scientific 
subjects in a macner that is practical and at the 
same time pleasing and attractiveto the ordi- 
party reader. Mre. Wright has strong claims to 
this cistiaction. Her charming little book \s 








many $3,447,849,830, Russia $4,769,437,000, 
Austria-Bungary $2 674.878 500, Ita:y $2,482,- 
814,813, Spain $1.798 830,799. 

——To thread a nee lv hold it with the ring 
and little Cngers of the left hand, instead of with 
the thumb and forefinger as is the usual way 


divided into twelve chapters, as will be seen by 
the table: { contents, and devoted to plants that 
sre in evidence during that month: ‘‘ The Story 
«f the Root” (January), “The Story of the 


| Stem ”” (@ebruary), “The Hope of Years to 


This method, according to Dr. Joseph M. Jack-| Come” (March), “ When the Woods are Leal 


sop, leaves the thumb and forefinger free to 
grarptnhe smaliest bit of silk or other suture 
mat:srial as it passes through the eye and pul! it 
to a safe distance on the other side. This does 
away with the slipping back, so common in the 
old way of changing hands, and incicentally de 
Greases profanity. 


X 








HO0u Ss itis 


Do not gripe nor irritate the alimen- 
tary canal. They act gently yet 
promptly, cleanse effectually and 


Give Comfort 


Green ” (Aori)), “The Beauty of the Flower” 
(May), “Solomon’s Rivals” (Jane), “ Plast 
Partnerships” (July), ** Piant Food and Motion” 
(Angus ), * The Pligrims of the Year” (Septem- 
ber), ‘‘ Bringing Forth Fruit” (Octebsr), “The 
Sleep of the Piant:”’ (November), “ The Reign 
of the Immortals” (Dscember). Her treatment 
of root, stem, lesf, fi -war, seed pod and fruit are 
pleasing an‘ practical. Her discussion of the 
utility of plant life, food, clothing, medicine, 
housee and sanitation are equally suggestive and 
lateresting. The boox is designed for general 
reading, and is also admira)ly adapted for class 
use as supplementary reading, or as a text book 
on the subject. Oloth binding, fifty cents. Sold 
by all bro tsallers, or sent prepaid upon receipt 
ot price. Address 





Sold by all druggists. 25 cents. 


MASSA4CHUSEL TS PLOUGHMAN, 
Besten, Mass. 
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Manning's Illustrated Book 
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Cattle, Sheep and Swine 





300,000 Sold at 


$3.00 per ;Copy 
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™™ Tais great work gives all 
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{ WALTER BAKER & CO.’S_ |: 
: 
iBreakfast Cocoa: 
4 > 
N 

Costs less thar One Cent a cup. ¢ 

Be sure that the Package bears our Trade-Mark. > 

; , 

A Perfect Food. Pure, Nutritious, Delicious, ; 

— — 

2* 2* > 

WALTER BAKER & CO. Limited. }: 

Established 1780. * 

DORCHESTER, MASS. $ 

TRADE-MARK. a ee ee ee ae ee a ee ee ee ae en . 
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@ information concarning the various Breeds a11 she! 
Characteristics, Breaking, Training, Sheito:ing, buyivg, > | tux, Proutisable Use and 
General Care: embracing all the Diseases to which they are subjsct—the Causes, Hov 
to Know and What to Do given in plain, simple language, but solentifizally correct, 404 
with Directions that are Easily Understood, Easily Applied, and Remedies that are with!® 
the Rach of the People; giving also the Most Approved and Humane Methods for thé 
Care of Stock, the Prevention of Disease and R sstoration to Heaith. 

Determined to outdo a'l offers ever yet made, we have secared this celebrated wort 


| the most complete and practical yet produced, heretofore sold at $3 per copy, and offé 


OUR OFFE 


subscription to the 


A4 OOPY FREE te every new subscriber to our Paper. 


Although the'price of one year’s subseription to thé 
MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN is only $2.00, we 00° 
| offer to cena this great work in slightly cheaper binding and style of manafactore 
ABSOLUTELY FREE to every person sending us $2.00 for one new ‘yea! 








Think of itt! "SMS eek 


Send; byy PostalZ@rder or Postage ‘Stamps $2.00 at once_a™ 
ren this unrivalled and useful premium. 


All for only $2.00 
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Brocton Fair. 


Although they bad one day of bad 
weather, the manrg-mert of Brockton Fair 
placed another exceedingly successi{al meet- 
ing to their credit On Thareday, the big 
day, tre maragement estimated ths attend- 
ance at over 49,000, the recei¢ts for tickets 
alone amounted to $18 545.72, or jrst 
$750 25 more then on the previous biggest 
day on record. This show is ma xagedins 
manner almost perfect in every detail. The 
entertainment is al ways the best that money 
can provide,and it is so varied that every ore 
fioés something to please them. The only 
troub'e is thai, lize a threr-rirg ciroas, there 
is so mach going on It is al no:t impossible 
to confine one’s attention upon any one 
feature, and one is sure to go away with the 
idea that be bas missei mach that he 
wanted to see. 

The Open Air Horse Show, which took so 
well last yesr, was even better this season. 
The entry !i:t was large, and of superior 
quality. This is one of the greatest atirac- 
tions of the fair, and o'her places would do 
we.i to copy this featare. 

The Readville trainer, Bob Proctor, had 
decidedly the best thing In the 2.50 class for 
trotters, the Gret event on the opening dey’s 
pr‘gramme. Tne mera bas shown her 
ability to trot in 215 over mile ring*, and 
th» three heate in 2 27}, 2.27} and 2.262 were 
eary for her. 

Tae Lockout Farm pacer Gurgie’s Boy, 
by Edgemark, oat of Old Gurgile (2.20), 
sia ted favorite in the 2.35 class for pacerr, 
and got a standard mark by stepping in 
2 18} in the first heat. After that be became 
somewt at unsteady, and Maud C. Wilkes, 
a daughter of the dead stallion Bayard 
Wikes (2.112), won handily in straight 
heats. 

The 2.21 class for trotters was a gift to 
Millard Saaderr, a bay gelding. by Ai tseo 
(2 164), who has raced successfully over 
Pennsylvan'a and New York tracks this 
season. Trainer Allie Merr:fi:id’s gelding 
ba‘, however, to takea new mark of 2 183 
in order t> beat Rossiter, driven by Jimmy) 
Carpenter. 

B stter or more exc ting racipg could not 
be desired than that which occurred the 
second day. The22i class for pacers had 
17 paid-up entries, and the management 
divided it, giving the horsemen an extra 
$500 to raca for. 

In the first divisior, the Ralph Wiikes 
mare Helen started out glibly, etapping toa 
new record in the first heat, and the next 
she won in 218% The bay gelding Zar! 
Ralltie took atand in the game the third 
hea't,and had liitie trouble beating the little 
mare for the next three heats 

The second division wentocff in straight 
heats, the winner turning up in the bay 
gelding Domino, by James Medison. The 
princigal attraction of the afternoon was 
tne free-for-all psace,in which Prince Alert 
Rubinstein (205) and Chehalis (2.043) ocm- 
peted. 

Jobnson tock things easy with Rubinstein 
in the first two heats. leaving O'Neil to 
force out the champion balf-miler. lt was 
no use, however. Ben Walker had the Alert 
horse on his good behavior, and thoogh he 
ster ped the three fastest he ats ever paced in 
@ race over a half-mile track. it looked as 
though the reformed bad actor could have 
gone even faster. 

Rubinstein made Prince Alert go a merry 
quarter and talfin thethird heat, but when 
the latter finished in 2.06%, the Baron Wilkes 
stallion was several! lengths back. 

The three heats were in 2.07, 2 068, 2 06% 
and constitute a new world’s record for the 
Brockton track. Ben Walker has always 
got along well with the erratic gelding, hav- 
ing very little trouble in getting him away, 
and |t will take a great pacer to defeat him 
in his present shape. It was a great day for 
Brockton. Mr. James Hanley, owner of 
Prinee Alert, and for driver Ben Walker. 

The 2.14 trot was a fighting race from 
start to finish. The Canadian gelding St. 
George won the first two heats in fast time, 
but was outfinished in the third by the 


black gelding Nigger Jack. Then Lit le) 


D.ck placed two heats to his credit. James 


made a hard fight for it with St. George, but | 


Pope and Arthur made him go long miles. 
The race was postponed at the end of the 
fifth heat. 

When the racing was begun on Friday 
Nigger Jack stepped away with the decid- 
ing heats of the postponed 2.14 trot. He 
had only two horses to compete with and 
won both heats handily. Three heats were 
stepped off in the 2 25trot. The Nan won 
the first and the bay mare Meg the second 

Jere O Neil won the only heat decided in 
the 2.21 pace with the Poem gelding Lezing 
ton. By this time rain made the tracx un- 
safe and the balance of the card was post- 
poned to 9 A. M. Saturday, when the 
weather again proved pleasant. Both of the 
postponed races were badly rplit ap. It 
took six heats to decide the 2.21 pace, the 
race finally going to the Searlet Wilkes 
gelding The Duke. 

Meg, winner of the 2.25 trot, is a bay 
mare by Pickett, and she had been raced by 
George Draper the past few seasons. The 
free-for-all trot was easy for Alcidalia, the 
little mare going to the front at once, main- 
taining a safe lead atall stages. Thedouble 
team race was rather disappointing from a 
racing team standpoint,as the Johnson pair, 
Gagnant and Mercury Wilkes,hadithings all 
their own way. 
Almont and Liitle Girl would not stick to 
their gait and Johnson had little trouble in 
beating Bonnie and Susie S‘ar. They 
stepped the final heat in 2.17}, a vary credi- 
table mile. The racing was good through- 
out the week, and horsemen have nothing 
but praise for the treatment accorded them 
by the management. 

SUMMARIES. 
Brecktenm, MAaes., Ost. 4, 1899—32.50 tror. 


Purse, $300. 
Miss Pratt, b m, by Heir-at-Law (Proctor)l 1 


— 


Kitty Stanford, br m, by Stanford 
GPERREBD . coceccce cece sees oc 226 
Pius None, dik g, by Poem (Boss)..........83 8 2 
Gszeaway, Dg, Dy Lookaway (Pitch)......4 6 3 
Mocassin Boy, rn g (Stome)......... ...... 847 
Tobasco, d g iRra ro... 8984 
Winnie Q., Dm (Gardner)................ 6 67 
Panny Van, gr m (Fieming)................ 788 
Witsta, B GB CHISTES) .ccccccccccccccccccccecs 976 


Time, 3.37%, 2 27%, 2.26%. 
Same day—2.35 pace. Purse, $300. 
Maud C. Wiikes, Dr m, by Bayard 
Wilkes (WO 2dard) .. 26. nc ee cccecccees 2141 


— 


Gurgle’'s Boy, bg, by Bdgemark 

—— CE 
iectia,d m, by HambDietonian Mar- | 

Drino (Gardner)... ... ..ccccce cece cece: 824464 
Hai Almont, tn g, by Hermit (Mid- 

SN ehbsnseessenesesntneeeesonsesees 4632365 
Belle Hampion, db m (Jetty) ............. 6368 
Flosste Baron, dm, by Baron Wilkes 

Presecocnesee eons coccesgceeeaseces 6466 
Grace Lee, ar m (Walsh) .............. 7877 
Fannte Derby, bm (Johnson).......... 8 6 8dr 

Time, 2.18%, 3.21, 2.19, 2.91. 

Same day—2.21 trot. Purse, $500. 

Millard Sanders, bg, by Anteco (Merri- 

pnncdecoseecsesenbeote —384 
Rossiter, D g Gerpenter 822 
Brunella, ra m (Gillies).............ceceeee- 264 
Wasco, db g, Dy Edgemark (Dore).......... 448 
Kaurbarn, Dg. by Lord Russell (Halloran)? 8 6 
Capt. F.. Dg (Woodrow)................05. 6 7 6) 
Miss Barbee, bIk m, by Wilton (Gardner).5 6 8 
Atbway, ob g (Wilbur) .................... 8 8 7) 


Time, 2.1944, 9.19%, 2.18%. 


| Helen, d mw, by Ka'ph Wilkes (Bidge)..1 


J. Middleby Jr.’s pair, Hal | 


Breckten, Mass., Oct. 5, 1899—3.21 pi cs 
fret division. Porse, $500. 


1 
Hattte L.,d ™, by Aleander (Weeks)..2 2 
Paydean, dg, by Osesr 8. (McD nalc)s 6 
Rhodi, de, >y Sultan (Fforshoer)...... 54 
Edwin C., gr b (JODMBOD)......-----00+>: 48 
Nioote’o, DD (WaleD) *4 76 
67 

1 


Sire day—32.31 pce, second diviso . Pars 
$600 
Domin», dD g, dy James Matison (Island 

View Parm).... ...-cccceeecccccecececces 111 
Jerome Pelle, ch mw, Dy Jerome Ta)lur 

(MPOWD) «2.0. cccccceceee cos ceee —— 6&3 32 
M.S .deg, by Walkli! (Sweet).......-.---- es 2 
Tom Re d, ob g, by Kentucky Ruler (Mo- 

GRUB)... 2-22 ..... .....······· ···.·· 838 6 
Ruse ll Maid } m, by Natbarst (O'N-1)).4 7 6 
Ora B., ch m (Brown) .........- —— 6 6 7 
I Yolk DD, by Ger. Ti omas (Cox)...... we & § 
McNary's Hal, ro a (Carpenter)........--. es Ya 
Belle Thorn, 0 m (Hawer) ...------00--000- 98 8 


Time, 2 18%, 2.16%, 3.20. 
8 ume day—Free-for-3!i pace. Purse, §80°. 
Prince Alert. Dg, by Crown Pr'nce 
(WalP or................... ..· ox seeees ee 4 
Ch-halis, Dik P, by Altamont (O’Ne!l).. 2 
Rulinsiein, DD, dy Baron Wilkes — 


Time, 3 07, 3 06% , 2.06%. 
Same day—3.30 trot. Parse, 9500. 
Lew G en, Dg, dy Fortunatas (Richarc- 


BOD) nc csccne 2.. —— — 1 
Diek Gare, bg (Wadswortd).... ---....- 2 
Hillv ord, DD, Dy Motive (Le Fleur)...... 8 


Nordhorf, d g, by May King (Paige).... 3 
Exger Bird, d m, by Exgie Bird (Gardner)4 
Rosle Green, Drm (G COD).......--+-+e0s- 5 
| Time, 2.91% , 3.98%, 7.35. 
Same day—3.14 trot. Parse, $500. Last two 
heats trotted Oct. 7. 
Nigger Jack, DIX g, 


envnrnwev~ 
veacauw~ 


by Cyclone 


(A rtꝭ ar. .......:...··· eee —8212831* 
8°. Gocrge, Dg by Saperior(James)1 12344238 
Little DieF, br g, Dy Barry Plom- 

mer (Pope)........++ «+ peccesceses $431132 
Eoveward, br b, Dy Strathway 

(Carpenter) ........ ---+sceneeeees 424332 r0 


Time, 2.16%, 2.15, 2.18%, 2.19, 3.19%, 2 17%. 

Breckten, Mass., Oct. 7, 1899—2.11 pace 
Purse, $500. 

Terrvi S. on g, by Strathmore (Jobnsor)i 1 1 

Cheslea, at #, Dy Gambetta Wilkes (Dore)? 2 2 

Journcyman, dt h, by Prodigal (O’Neil)...3 3 3 
Time, 2.18, 2.12%, 2.14. 

8:ms day—Donubie-team race. Purse, §600. 
Gagnant and Mercury Wilkes (Jobmson) ..1 
Bonnt and Susie Star ( Thomas)..........--- 8 
Bail Aliment and Little Girl (Middlebdy’........2 

Time, 3.22% , 3.17%. 

Same dsy—Free-for-:li tro’. Purse, $800 
Alcidalia, b m, by Sir Walter Jr. (Dore)..1 1 1 
Timbre!l, br g, by Bermada (Page)........ 338 
Pixie, Dik m, by Danie! L. (Oarpenter)...4 3 2 

5 


own 


Bessie Owens, oh m, by Aberdeen (Ar- 
BOAT)... ........................·······.·· 34 


CHISBI D.ccccece- cccceces meses ceocceccces 6 6 4 
Time, 2.18, 2.20% 2.15%. 

Same day—2?.17 pace. Purse, $500. 

The Duke, ch g, Dy Scarlet Wilkes 


CCEEE 7121321 
Lezing‘on, dik g, by Poem (O’Netl)..1367132 
Amelia 0) m, by Albert W. (Dorian)5 21368 
Pen Wikes, bik g, by George Wilkes 

Ir. (MamyDerry). .......:.....:..... 8563233: 
Opulence, Db, Dy Ferguroa (forsb- 

DE. sccdsadcaddieaensnde — 2776 7dr 
Yukon, dg, by Jersey Wilkes (Ke:- 

WD cce cecvencecceoccadassn ence euatd 6@6666r 


M.D. C., on mw, by Jesuit (Gi fford)....4 4 4 dr 
Time, 2.18%, 2.163%, 2 16%, 3.18%. 2.19% 
2.20. 

Same dsy—3.26 tro’. Puree, $500. 


Mer,d m, by Picret: (Davir)........ 811991 
Orlando, d g, by Gov. Benton (Store)6 28112 
The Nan, bm, by Yourg Jim (Uar- 

PERBEID 2200 casecocccccnceeseesooseces 1569388 
Parker @., br g, by Parker Gun (Fox)7 3 2 3 Sir 
Atlanta Meleager, Dr bh (Jones)...... 3764 4dr 
Landlord, b g (Pifleid)................ 66462'r 
Oarrol, Om (Bowen).............-.++. 4977 Gar 
Harry K ogsiey, br ¢ (Willlams)....2 8 8 6 Sar 
William L., DIE x (Croker)....... - 9468 7dr 
Time, 3.23%, 3.32%, 27.31%, 7.21%, 252%. 


221%. 
Same cay—2.36 tror. Parse, $300. 
Gsreoawsy, Da, by Lcoraway (Fiicb)..... 311 


Kitty Stanford, Db m, Dy Stanford 
—— — 164 
Pius None, bik g, by Poem (Page)........ 233 
| Neily Bayard, br m (Parrel)).............. 6 386 
Todasco, Dg (B own)............ ceeececess 446 
Baby Boy, Db g (Green) ............-.-0-05. 668 


Time, 2.97%, 3.26%, 2.26%. 

Mr. Eben D. Jordan madea clean sweep 
of the premium classes for hackneys and 
French Coachers. 

Below will be found the awards in the 
show classes : 

8 andarc->red trotting mare, with foal at foot— 
| Firs’, Mr. BE. D. Jordan, Onbiitonville, Queen 
| Juno; second, Mr. FE. D. Jordan, Obiltonrille, 

Miss Zalika. 

Pair of heavy carriage horses—First, Mr. E. D 
Jordan, Oniltoavilie, Gentieman John and Duke 
of Oommaught; second, Mr. T. W. Lawiopr, 
Bostop, Glory and Giorialiab; third, Mr. A. 8. 
Bigelow, Boston, Byron and Beau Bramme!; 

| fourth, Mr. B. F. Oarman, Hantington, L. L., 

Eastern Star an4 Northern Star. Mr. Lyweon 

also showed Giorious Gladys and Glorious Maid. 

Registered Hackney or French Ooach mare, 15 
bands or over—First, Mr. X. D. Jordan. Onil 
tonville, Mimoss; secoad, Mr. E. D. Jordan, 

| Ohlltonville, Eachantress. 

Registered Hackoey or French Coach mare, 
over 16 bands, with foal at foo'—First, Mr. E. D. 
Jordap, Chiltonvilie, Viscountess; second, Mr. 
B. D. Jordan, Chiitoavilie, Eachantresr. 

| Pair phaetoa horses—Firat, Mr. R. F. Carman 
| Hanting'oa, L. J., Walsingham and Western 
| Star; second, Mr. a. 8. Bigelow, Boston, Prince 

Obarming and Monte Oarlo; third, Mr. B. D. Jor- 
| dap, Oniltonville, Qaeen | of Act'o1 and Madge 
| Kendal; fourth, Mr. 0. Keefe, Boston, Gay Boy 
| and Lord Dufferin. 
| Haekney or French Ooac hstallione—First, Mr. 
| B. D. Jordan, Ohiltonville, Diplomatist. 
| Fosle—First, Mr. BE. D. Jordan, Ohiitonville, 
| Maid Marian; second, Mr. BE. LD. Jordan, Chiltor- 
vile, Hassar. 

Pairs under 16.3 hands—First, Mr. E. D. Jor- 
dan, Obiltonvilie, Queen of Action and Madge 
Kenéal; second, Mr. R. F. Garman, Hunting‘ 02, 
| L. I., Red Rose and Primrose. 
| Hanters and jampers—First, Meadowbrook 
| Farm, Hamiiton, Mass., Kiag Pin; seco 24, Rob - 
| ert Goelet, Newport, B. [., Q10 Vadis; third, 
| Mrs. C. B. Denny, Hyde Park, Greylock. 

Siddie horses under 15.2 haads—First, Me T. 
W. and Miss Gladys Lawson, Boston, Gor 
geous; second, Mr. EK. D. Jordon, Ohiltonville 
Alert; third, W. Stanton Elliott, New York, 
Sta: light; fourth, Mrs. J. DeForest Danielson, 
Boston, Warwick. 

Brood mare, 15 handsand over—First, Mr. E. 
D. Jordan, Oblitonville, Mimosa; seco2d, Mr. x. 
D. Jordan, Obiltonville, Viscountess. 

Pony stallion, not over 14.1 hands—First, Mr, 
E. D. Jordan, Oblitonville, Dilham Prime Minis- 
ter; second, Mr. T. W. Lawson, Boston, Gloriocs 
Bonnie. 

Pair high steppere—First, Mr. A. 8. Bigelow, 
Boston, Prince Onarming and Monte Oarlo; sec- 
ond, Mr. R. F. Oarmap, Huntington, L. L, 
Walsingham and Western Star. 

| Saddle championship—First, W. Stanton Elliot, 
Now York, Flashlight; reserve, T. W. Lawson, 


Gorgeour. 
Best gig or tilbary torse—Firrt, Mr. T. Ww. 


Lawson, Boston, Glorious; second, Mr. A. 8. 
Bigelow, Boston, Prince Oharming; third, Mr. RB. 


Horse Owners! Use 


GOMBAULT’S 


Caustic 
Balsam 
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ever used. Takes 
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(a) Will Leyburn (p., 4, 2.10 1-4), 
(t) Prince Alert (2.05 3-4), Winner of Fastest Race Ever Paced on a Half-Mile Track 
(4) Dempsey (p.,2.10 1-4), Winner at Prov.dence. 
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A GROUP OF NEW 
Winner at Readville. 


ENGLAND RACERS. 





(3) Senator L (2.13), a Recent Ad-ition to Boston’s Road Brigade. 


(5) Whitney (3.17 1-4), Heat Wicner at Readville. 
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Used and endorsed by | 
the Adams Ix. Co 4 


| ; © 
Tuttle’s Elixir 
will not cure, Forsaleevery 
where, Send for pamphicts. 


DR. S. A. TUTTLE, 
Bole Proprietor. 
27 Rever y St., Doston, Mass. 
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Same éay—Green horses, trot en1 pace 
Porse, §10°. 
Stab Wilkes, b g, by Glen Wiles 


(Ovaries Onigam) .... ..-- .-..e-cceeeecnnse 1 1 


Bist, © @ (kan P. WOO). .000.ccccecccescce: 
Asha 0 it, br g, by Trenton (George Lor- 


© wo 
oe 
2 * 


Queer, bm, by RodDinson D.(P.?. Brann 5 dis 
Giadys W., bm, by Gar. Fearpauzht (D. 
SE — 66 
Time, 27.23%, 2.29%, 2 34. 
Se:.th Windser, Mie, Sept. 21, 183°- 
class, trotor psc’. Purse. $100. 
| Stub Wilker, bg. by Gieo Wik 
SI Sve ce vescccccsccecccceeS § 1 11 
|Czar,bb(D. A. Piokham)............. 21223 
| Kirt, d g (L. P. Nast). ........-. -......1 26 
x (W.M 


Kvei Croix,b g, by Ss. Co 
Ee Fe re 
| Asomont, Dr g, by Trenton (Gorge 

DS RB snvccce —— -- 43 4 Ber 
Qi1eep,b m, by Bodinson D. (H P 

BORED xkcd ccccasccy-coccccccsccesce ...686 dr 


Tine, 7.30%. 27.31% 2.32%, 2.29% 2.30 


| Seath Wimdser, Me., Sept. 22, 1899—2 85 
| class, trot or pace. Pass, $100. 

| Ned O. bag (H. B. MoOsusiand)..........1 1 2 
W ilism P., dg, Dy Watchmaker (W. B. 


oe 


| Put, Dg, Dy Harbinger (D. Eilis).......... 
Time, 2.34%, 2.31%, 2 30%. 
Sam) day—Specialciass, trot or pace. Purse 


J 

| $176. 

| M rit, eb hb, by Nelsoa (Merri!) .......1 1 
Com. Dewey, ch g, Dy Romeo (8.H. M> 
ane aaa 222 
Bowdy,b b, by Allright (William Cur- 
GEREN. 000 cocecccesces —— 833 


Time, 2.23, 2.22%, 2 20%. 


Same day—2.30 class trot or pace. Purse, $1‘ 
Ned O,0dg(8. BH. McOsusianc).......... 121 
Von Aiilern, b g, by Romeo(L. BE. Nasb).2 2 2 
Hastings, bik b>, by Watebmatker (F.G 

cehaninntenncedeenescee — 
Tony B-imont, d g, by Belmont UV. P. 

—— — — 4 4¢r 
Tr.bape, b 7, by Edgemark ([. A. Pint- 

i ickdsicesaes - ‘ os 


233 


4.D 





A i⸗ man is On the look out for a good thing 
German Peat Mors, rod ty C. B. Barrett, 45 
North Market stree’, for horse bedding, is one 
cf the goed things of this wor!¢. 





F. Carmen, Huntington, L I, Walsingham; 
fourth, Mr. Gecrge E. Learnard, Boston, Nir. 

Bingle championship, 15.2 bands and over— 
First, T. W. Law:01, Bosto1, Glorious Gladys; 
reserve, T. W. Lawson, 80s. 02, Gioriour. 

Pairs championship, under 153 han¢s—Firs', 
Mr. E. D. Jordan, Onll oaville, Q cen of Action 
and Madge Kendal. 

Bingle championship, under 15.3 Lan¢ s—Firet, 
Mr. T. W. Lawson, Bos'o:, Glorious Bonnie; 
reserve, Mr. J. F. Shaw, Boston, Actress. 

Paris championship, 15.3 and orer—First, Mr. 
&. D. Jordan, Ohi/tonvilie. Gentioman Jo1n and 
Duke «{f Connaught; reserve, Mr. A. 8. Bigelow, 
Boston, Prince Charming and Monte Carlo. 

Hanter’s ohbamplo2ship—First, Mr. Rober: 
Goelet, Newport, Quo Vadis. 


Heat Betting Condemned. 


LExinerTon, Ky., Sept. 19, 1899. 

Tae farm of 276 acres waich J. 8. Haggin, the 
millionaire Oalffornia horseman, recentiy pur- 
chased, is what is Known as “tne Penniston 
Piace.” It gets its name from a former owner 
who had been an actor and whose bome had 
been In Polladeiphis. Penniston drew $400,000 
in the Havana lotiery a good many years ago. 
He came to Kentucky and bought the place in 
qaest'oi, whicn is about six milesfrom Lexing- 
ton, on the Rassell Cave pike, adcj»ining the 
Dixiana Farm,since owned by Msj. B. J. T: omas. 
He built a track on the farm and made other in - 
provements. He was also something of an art 
connoisseur, and bought fine pictures quite ex- 
tensively. He bought horses with more p:0:!- 
gality than ja¢gment,and at the end of afew 
years found bimselfa pauper. The farm after- 
wards came into possession of Mr. Kenney, Ben 
Kenpey’s father, and it was there that Ben Ker- 
ney began bis career asa trainer. Nancy Hanks 
received her first lessons on its track, and since 
then other trainers have trained overit. Mr-. 
Haggin tow proposes to train his yearling tho: - 
oughbreds there. The piace is a vaiuabie ac- 
jJunct to his already large possessions in this 
country. 

I notices that a good many turf scribes are still 
harping upon the necessity of enforcing what is 
called the ‘ Simpson law.” Thisis qaitea prc- 
lific theme, and no one oDjsets to its discussion 





_adinfinttum., Tbe practical duestion, however, 


is, “ What does it amount to?’’ With the present 
system of trotting, the rule never can be en 
forced. If heat betting were abolished it might 
be done, Dut It Is as certain that with heat betting 
allowed, laying up heats will be practised, as it 
is that night will follow the day. Moral lectures 
are gco1 enough in their way. To preach about 
the evils of laying up beats is interesting em- 
ployment, possibly, Dut slightly ine Mfisrciour. 
With the chances to gather In spoils which heat 
betting affords, especially in lopg races, one 
might as well preach against the winds or the 
tides. 

The arguments based upon ethical principles 
may affecta few gerntiemen like my friend Mr. 
Smpsor. These arguments have always been 
made. Their logic may be incontrovertible, and 
the zeal of the advocates of the proposed reform 
doubtless is highly commendable, and speaks 
well for their fine moral sense, when it is really 
sincere, as it is in Mr. Simpson’s case, but law 
after law has been passed, and the evil still re 
mains unaffected. It is jast about the same now 
as it was five years ago. In the absence of more 
practical measures it will be just about the same 
five years hence. What, then, is the remedy? 

First, by all odds the most important thing to 
Go is to apolish heat betting. If the authorities 
really believed that laying up heats is as bad a 
thing as they claim to believe, and if they had 
been as earnest in their desire to stcp it as is 
represented, they would have abolished heat 
betting years ago. But the authorities are the 
tracks, and the tracks are not sufficient'y anx- 
fous about the matter to relinquish their share 
of the profits of beat bettiag to take this step. 
And [ make the prediction that they never wil! 
be. it is cheaper for them to fine drivers 
from $100 to $600 apiece for laying up heats. 
To them tbis is a more inexpensive method 
Of at least s! oning their virtuous indignation of 
& practice which they encourage by allowing 





betting to be made on heatse—for the share of 
the profits. Why don’t my excellent friends 


at’ack the tracks for receiving their proportion 
ofthe spoils, and thus aiding and sbeiting ip 
keep ng the in'quity alive? This would be doing 
practical work, and not mrely discharging 
olank cartricges into the empty air. it would 
show that they rea'ly meant * business,” and not 
simply “ scund and fury sign fying nothing.’ 

It must be admitted by the mo t ardent sup 
porters of the Simpson law that in the very 
nature of things it must be vicl ited every day. 
With the : umber of races that are coxntioually 
being trotted over a vast extent of territory, it is 
absolutely im pot sible to get. in very many cases, 
jacges who can snd will enforce this law. 
Surely all men of experience Krow this to besa 
tact. Ia the first place very many of them don’. 
care. They are not as enthusiastic about the 
matter ss is my (ood friend Mr. Simpson. In 
the second ; lace, Dumbers of them do not Kr o# 
whether the law is being violated or pot. 
it is Dy so means an ecasy thing in 
many cases to tell whether or no a heattas 
been laid ap. Ot courss there are eases 10 
flagrant that the merest tyro can detect them . 
Bot with a skilifal driver who resi; intends ‘o 
lay up jadging the fact must often be a mattr 
of guesswork. It ls dyno means an impossibility 
to throw a horse: ff his feet onthe back stretch 
by a little dexterous and andiscoverabie manipc- 
lation. A little change in toe weights or other 
appliances, even tightening or |: 0 :enir g a check- 
rein, made by a man who undersiands the pec u!- 
larities of the horse, may fr: q2ently change bis 
gait or retard bis speed without being detected 
by the most experienced and astute juige 
Cnanges of form in horses are very como), and 
& very slight difference in condition may cause 
very great difference in speed. 

I bave seen Nancy Hanks in the beight of her 
glory when she couldn't Deat 214, and again 
bave seen her when she couldn’; trot at all, and 
I have seen other great horses similarly circum- 
stanced, so pu” lic form is by Do means an infalil- 
bie test of a horse’s ability at a certsin time. 
From these and other conditions + follows tnat 
there is ro certain means of judging whetber a 
beat bas been laid up or not, and jadges ai tempt- 
ing to en’oree the Simpson law are almost certain 
to make mistaker. This would be true were they 
all tt orough horsemen, sitting In the stand, and 
judging races every dsy in tne year. But this they 
certainly are not. They sre usually men not 
trained for the business. Very often they do not 
act in the capacity of judges 036 day In the year, 
None of them, that [am aware of (in trotting 
races) are profess!onalr. Their experience is 
not such as in other kinds of business would te 
ofapy service. It would be as far as possible 
from making them experts. And yet, in order to 
enforce the Simpson law, they should be men of 
large experience and the most accurate jadg- 
men’. Otverwise, they will inevitably bes oltener 
wrong tban right. 

The statutes of probably every State rc quires 
that the jadges of the superfor courts sball be 
men “ learned in the law.” Before they can sit 
on the rights of the cit'zen they must undergo s 


lovg preparatory course of education, must bave 
attained a certain age, varying ip the Aifferit 
States, and asarole mast have bad considera 


race jadges reed no suc’ 4 28lifca’ionr, and yet 
they f quently pass cop a questions involving 
rights cf as moch /mportance as those that come 
Defore the civil ja‘ge. With such an instrument 
io theie unskilifal bands as the Simpson law 
they are armed tod» infinite injustice, or eis: 
fall to use it at al’. 

If there were no other remedy forthe troubd! 
bat the bighly penal and easily misappiied 
Simson law, if it was either Simpson law cr 
notting, it seems to me that the rage foris 
Upiversal and thorough enforcemert might rest | 
Ola mee substantial foundation of josticer. Bat , 
such isto: thecasr. There are other remedies | 
much more adi quate, much more thorough, and 
if there is any virtare ia fitting legislation to | 
wel!-known facts ‘n homan natore, sure to be 
much more: Macicicts. Ifycu don’t wart heate 
to be laid up remove tne temptation. Tbai’sa 
simple remedy. No driver babitually lays ap 
ora'sforfun. When he does it atsll he doe: 
tora purpose. That purpose is t>) make mons) 
Suppose you frame laws so that no money can be 
mace by jaying up & heat orsothat more nm oney 
can be made by driving for every beat,bow many 
beats Coss apy Man suprose would be laid up? 
Oertairly none Dut those in which the condition 
of the horse made such laying up neces:‘ary 
Makiog every race end with the third and fourth 
or £f b heat, would goa 02g way to suppress 
the evi’. Add to this the suppression of heat 
detting,t nd the whole difficulty would be solved, 
and that without jar or frictior. Tie remedy 
would be ¢ Misient and certain. 

The heroic remecy fixed by the Simpson law 
bas not stopped the evil, and will not if prac- 
tised till doomsday in the alternoop. The longer 
it is tried the more conspicuous will be! s failure 
and the more injustice will be done under its pro- 
visicns. Before it was passed asiniiar law had 
proven a dead failure. Tho history cf the at- 
tempted enforcement of the latter rule bas no- 
been more fortanate. To preach for its more 
rigid enforcement is simply to repeat the old ex 
perimect of pouring water on a goose’s bacr. 

ICONOCLAST. 








} 
Racing at South Windsor, Me. _ 
The driving asrociation of Scuth Winsor 
We., held a race meeting last month with the 
following results: 
SUMMARIES, 


Seuth Windsor, Me, Sept. 19, 

class, trotand pace. Pars*, $100, 

Hal Rhea,ca ¢, by Hal Brandon (L. W. 
Pontchhtascenddcanseenetetsncest sacs te 





Hastings) ........000. —XEX 3 3 3 
Daisy C.,D m, by St. Oroix (HB. BH. Lee)....4 4 4 





Time, 3.3244, 2.29%, 7.28. 





ble experience in the practice of the law. Ba’ 


AUTUMN 


Empire City Trotting Club, 


NEW YORK. 


FASTEST MILE TRACK IN THE WORLD. 
October 25, 26, 27 and 28, 1899. 


The following Classes will close October 19. 


MEETING 








TROTTING. 
2.10 class - Purse, $500 
2.12 class ‘ “6 500 
2.15 class , s 500 
2.18 class ‘ “ 500 
2.21 class ° “ 500 
2.25 class ° “ 500 
2.30 class ° “ 500 
2.35 class . “s 500 





ONE MILE DASH RACES. 
2.12 class, trotting 
2.16 class, trotting 
2.20 class, trotting 
2.25 class, trotting 


PACING. 
2.09 class . Purse, $500 
2.15 class. “ 500 
2.20 class ; “s 500 
2.25 class ‘ “ 500 
; ‘ ‘ Purse, $300 
; ‘ , “ 300 
° ° . ‘6 300 
° ° ° “6 300 





Remember entries to above classes clore Oct. 19. Races programmed immediately 
after entries close, aud will be arranged to allew a horse te start one er more times. 

CON Di TIGNS—Six to eater, four to start. Entrance five per cent. and five per cent. extra from a!! 
money winners. Purses (except dash races) divided 560, 25,)5and 10 per cent. No return of entrance on 
account of death, but death of nominator will rot make void his entry. Usual weather clause. Right re 
served to change any of the classes on or before Oct. 10, to change order of programme. and to reject #5) 
entry we do not want. We will not accept one horse in two races on one payment.--please do not ask !* 
but Owners May Dame two horses in one class as one entry,and no more, Notice of with¢crawal shal! de 


| made on or before 5 o'clock of Gay preceding race, and any horse not so drawn who fails to appear for the 
1899—3.295 | "0?! hall be held for 9% per cent. additiona!. All races (except Gashes) mile heats.two in three. Driver: 
| will bs required to claim their colors, or accept such as the association assigns. Baces will be staricd 


Promptly at l o'clock. Nationa) Association rules to govern, unless otherwise provided for. 

DASH BACES-—Six to enter, four to start. Entrance fee five per cent.. and five per cent. additions 
to declare out. Nothing additional from winners of any part of the money. Declarations must be made »y 
5 o'clock, P. M., ofiday preceding race. Purse divided 75 per cent. to first horse, 15 per cent. to second an’ 


10 per cent. to third borss, 
be charged en each horse. 


Two or more horses from the same stable allowed to s art, but full entrance wi 


Remember entries to all the above classes same and clese Gct. 19. 
For ‘urther particulars address 


SIDNEY 8. TOMAN, Secreta’ y, 1193 Broadway, New York. 

















BAILEY PNEUMATIC 


.. WAGONS 








EASIER, STRONGER, FASTER THAN ANY OTHERS. 
mS. R. BAILEY X CO., Amesbury, Mass. 














Oficial Organ of th 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Pub ishers 


A. N. DAR 


ISSUED 
NO. 3 S81 

Be 
New 
50 Nassat St 
7 


62.00 per annum, 
paid in advance 
6 cents. 


So paper discontinue 
proprietor until all 

40 persons send! 
PLOUGHMAN for u 
their name, not nex 
a8 & guarantees of g 
be consigned to th 
intended for public 
pote size paper, wi! 

Qerrespondence fron 
the results of the 
Letters should be : 
game, in full, whic 
the writer may wis! 

fue PLOUGHMAN of 
Vertisers. Its circu 
most active and in 
wunity. 





AGRICI 


i — 


Freeing Fa 


One of the worst! 
tinued era of low 
prodocts is the ps 
dere. ‘The farmer 
discouraged that h« 
worth while to try 
way of improveme 
farming entirely, tt 
business he thoron; 
he does so and goe 
engages in busine 
with men who bay 
the same lines. He 
very fortunate if he 
napt of fortune t 
the farm had securé 

If he stays on t 
that farm basa mo 
not much better 
always hampsred, 
Paul says of his | 
would do he oo 
pelied to doa van 
he knows (9 be not 
do. It is probably | 
and those, ‘o>, witt 
they never farm qa! 


how. Itis easier ¢ 
Talis is espec'ally tr 
every improvemer 


hard work as do 
nothing fanciful 
ipg underdrains or | 
into the silo 20 to 25 
corn fodder per ac: 
cows. [he average | 
ily in debt bardly ds 
improved farming 
requires 2 good der 
fill the silo after the 
to Gill it. Trae, if tt 
the ensilaged fodder: 
cows mach better ar 
was possible. Batt 
tates to take the f 
pressed to pay int 
keep that paid, w 
makes are likely to | 
clesipg the mortgsg 
farm. 

Ifthe farmer in d 
ambition toredeem 
his case is nearly ho 
ural tendency of th: 
in debt to grow po 
cultivation. It: bal 
less valauabie as the 
tility is lessened by 
feeding them upon 
buying manure to 
they have taken a’ 
sharp management, 
tive ability aod willl 
toralseafarm from 
debt, while growin, 
to pay farm end liv 
on the mortgaze di 
extausting fert lity 
poorer évery year it | 
of most grains exoer 
buckwheat are so lov 
apart of what the; 
fertility they have ta 
only exceyt corn an 
these grains have la 
are main!y carbons 
they contain is draw 
their leaves. Bat 
corn or buck wheat 0: 
in ite exhaustion, an 
buckwheat no other 
&@ year or two with a! 

The way out for a 
in debt is while still: 
farm methods to ma) 
improvements in th« 
make crops pay 2 
have. Meanwhile h 
as military men ¥ 
around until he foun 
ing which interest: 
adapted to his farm 
should make & spe 
Small way at first ar 





